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Eternal OBLIGATION 


Natural RELIGION; 
_ | O R, THE 


Foundation of MORALITY 
to Go D and MAN, &c. 


Ges Natural Religion is the Foun- 
dation of Revealed, and the 
c 7 proper Standard, with which 
Men muſt compare all Prin- 
ciples, and by which they 
> muſt examine all Doctrines, 
in order to their being happy, either here, 
or hereafter; therefore, it may not be 
amiſs, to give you a brief Account of it ; 
or to ſhow you, what we are, properly, to 

underſtand by it. | 
By Natural Religion, then, I think, we 
may underſtand all thoſe Things, which in- 
telligent Beings, by the right Exerciſe of their 
reaſonable Faculties, can diſcover to be their 
A 2 Duty, 
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Duty, without a ſupernatural Revelation to 
direct them; and upon that Diſcovery fo 
made, or capable of being made, which they 
are obliged to perſue and practiſe, in their 
ſeveral Circumſtances, Offices, or Relations 
in Life. This, in the General, and accord- 
ing to the ſtricteſt Importance of the Words, 
ſeems to be a proper Definition of it. Thus, 
to love and reverence the Deity, to do Juſtice 
between Man and Man, between our Neigh- 
bours and our ſelves, and to be charitable 
and benevolent to all proper Objects; are all 
Branches of Natural Religion, which eve 
Man's Reaſon may diſcover to him, and wh ich 
the preſent Conſtitution of Things requires 
from him, and neceſſarily ſubjects him to. 
FRoM theſe general Principles or Duties, 
which are plain and obvious to every Under- 
ſtanding, that's ever exerciſed in Thinking at 
all, others of a particular Nature do reſult, 
and derive their obligatory Force, according 
to the different Circumſtances of Times, or 
the new Relations of Beings to one another 
and theſe Particulars may continue or ceaſe, 
accordingly as ſuch Circumſtances or Rela- 
tions do; while the general Principles on 
which they are founded, are ſtrictly eternal 
and unchangeable in their Nature *. Thus 
the general Principles of Juſtice and Bene- 
volence, are always to be ſuppoſed valid in 
themſelves, 


* Communis lex nunquam immutatur, cùm ſecundum natu- 
ram fit: jus verò ſcriptum ſæpius. Arif. ad Theod. 
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themſelves, and preferable to Fraud and Ill- 
nature; though the particular Ways after 
which they ſhould be practiſed, can never 
be determined, without the Conſideration of 
different Beings, and the various Relations 
they ſtand in to each other. 

Bu r, though this be a ſelf-evident Truth, 
and what every body at firſt View may per- 
ceive ; tis ſtill neceſſary to enquire, how Man- 
kind diſcover their Obligations, and what 
is the Foundation of Morality to them, con- 
ſidered as reaſonable Creatures and moral A- 
gents: Since every one 1s determined, in 
his Actions, by ſome Motive, which makes 
it a Matter of Choice to him, to act one way 
rather than another. 

TH E true Foundation of it, then, will be 
found to be the different Reaſons and Natures 
of Things; by which I underſtand the Pro- 
portions or Diſproportions, which Things bear 
to one another; whereby their Beauty, or 
Deformity, their Fitneſs, or Unfitneſs, does ap- 
pear, and becomes a Foundation of Deſire, 
or Diſlike, to an intelligent Being. On theſe 
I take Morality to be founded, and ſhall now 
proceed to the Proof of it. And, 

In my Entrance upon this Point, it 
will be proper for me to diſtinguiſh between 
the Beauty or Fitneſs of Things, or Objects; 
and the Beauty or Fitneſs of Actions, or Ef- 
fects. The former (perhaps not improperly) 
may be called Natural, the latter Moral 
Beauty. 


TH us, 
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Tus, the exact Proportions of the va- 
rious Parts of a Building; or the Uniformity 
of Features in a Face or a Statue; is, in ſtrict 
Propriety, their Fitneſs to one another, and 
what really conſtitutes their natural Beauty. 

AND the Uniformity of Worſhip, in a Re- 
ligious Society, wherein there are various 
Perſons, addrefling the Deity after a decent 
Manner, and having Hearts and Mind cor- 
reſpondent to it; is, in ſtrict propriety, the 
Fitneſs of ſuch Worſhip, and entitles it to the 
Name of moral Beauty. 

Ir there be any Diſproportion or Unfitneſs 
in either, ſo far their Beauty is defective ; 
and ſo far it is Imperfect in Degree: If in 
Things or Objects, tis diſagreeable to Senſe; 
if in Actions or Effects, tis offenſive to the 
Mind; and excites Reſentment, Cenſure, and 
Condemnation. Diſproportion in the firſt, 
may be termed an Imperfection; Diſpropor- 
tion in the ſecond, may be ter med a Fault; 
and is more, or leſs criminal, according to 
the Degrees of it. 

Oy theſe Reaſons, Relations or Proportions, 
of Things there are immutable Patterns ex- 
iſtent in Nature, incapable of being deſtroy- 
ed by any Power ; and independent of any 
Cauſe, Mind, or Will; though not to be dif- 
cerned until ſome Mind might exiſt. 

By theſe the Creator conducted himſelf in 


the Formation of the Univerſe, ſo that all its 


Parts correſpond to each other, form ſuch an 
agreeable 
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agreeable Harmony and Uniformity, amidſt 
the vaſt Variety which it contains. 

By theſe he directs himſelf in the Go- 
vernment of it; eſtabliſhes a Connection be- 
tween Cauſes and Effects; and over-rules both 
by his ſuperintending Providence, for the 
general Good of the whole Syſtem. 

HENCE proceed that Beauty and Regu- 
larity, which appear ſo conſpicuous and daz- 
ling in the Creation, and preſent themſelves 
to every Intelligence. 

FROM theſe, again, proceeds that pleaſing 
Satisfaction, which breaks in upon the Mind, 
in the Contemplation of them. 

HEREUPON the Creator, ſurveying the 
Works which he had formed, and finding 
them all very good, or all conformable to the 
Rules of Wiſdom, and perfectly beautiful up- 
on the whole; received a peculiar Compla- 
cency and Delight. And, 

HEREUPON good Men contemplating 
his Operations, which bear ſuch Signatures 
of infinite Skill, enjoy the moſt exquiſite Sa- 
tisfaction and Pleaſure. And in every agree- 
able Object it holds alike, if Men will be at any 
Pains to obſerve it, or to think of it. A beau- 


- tiful Face, fine Picture, or curious Landskip, 


do all, unaccountably, ſtrike the Imagination, 
and convey a ſecret Pleaſure to the Mind. 
_ in Actions tis juſt the ſame as in Things. 
Tor, | 
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IN the right Performance of theſe, there 
is a great deal of Beauty to be diſcerned, un- 
der whatever Character they be conſider'd, or 
under whatever Claſs they be rank'd. In Dan- 
cing, Bowing, Fencing, Riding, or Walking, 
there's a particular Decorum, which, when 
rightly obſerved, is taking, almoſt, to every 
body, and ſeems vaſtly more agreeable to them, 
than a clowniſh and unpolite Air. But, be- 
Aides theſe, 

THERE are others of greater Importance 
to Mankind, which I ſhall mention. Of this 
Sort are all juſt, merciful, and benevolent 
Actions, which ſeem always more, or leſs 
beautiful, and, thereupon, yield more, or leſs 
Pleaſure, according to their different Degrees 
of Excellence. 'To an Agent they give in- 
tellectual, to a Patient ſenſual Pleaſure. For 
Example, 

WHEN a Perſon pays another what he 
owed him, or ſhows him Clemency or Com- 
pation, when he might have demanded Juſ- 


tice, or is generous and benevolent when 


Juſtice could not oblige him ; ſuch Actions 
being done with a hearty good Will, being 
likewiſe proportioned to a Man's Neceſſity; 
have ſomething in them that's charming and 
great, and excites in the Mind a pleaſing 
Admiration. But as the laſt of theſe is the 
nobleſt in its Kind, ſo is it, likewiſe, the moſt 
amiable and lovely, and ſtrikes the Mind with 
reſiſtleſs Force *. As when A 


Qu autem natio non comitatem, non benignitatem, non 
£22212 animum, et beneficii memorem, diligit? Cic. de lig. 
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A Man ventures his Life or Fortune, to 
ſave his Country, or the Lives and Liberties 
of his fellow Creatures, or fellow Subjects, 
or does any other thing that's heroick or 
brave; an inimitable Beauty reſults from it, 
which charms every one that ſees or hears 
it, and lays them under a Neceſſity to ac- 
knowledge, that it was laudable, and fit to 
be done. Now, 

THE Reaſon of this may be, becauſe ſuch 
an Action ſeems to be done according to the 
exacteſt Rules of Proportion; it being vaſtly 
more proper, that a ſingle Perſon, whoſe Lite 
or Welfare bears little or no Proportion to 
thoſe of the Community, ſhould hazard or 
ſacrifice all that's dear and valuable to him- 
ſelf, rather: than riſque, and expoſe to Ruin 
their Lives and Welfare: And therefore the 
Action diſplays the moſt pertect Beauty, and 
will be applauded by all, excepting thoſe 
who are ſeifiſh ; and ſo thoughtleſs and ſimple, 
as to imagine their own Happineſs ſecure with- 
out the Society. And, 

As all Men ſce a Beauty in the good 
Actions of others, whereby they are con- 
ſtrained to acknowledge their Fitneſs; ſo they 
alſo diſcern it in their own, whereby they 
receive an inexpreſſible Delight. The firſt 
Thing that preſents it ſelf to a Perſon when 
he thinks upon any ſuch Actions, is their 
Beauty. It draws his Attention; makes him 
conſider and diſcern the good Tendencies of 
them ; upon this Diſcernment, extorts his 

B Approba- 
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Approbation; raiſes a Complacency (though 
{till he is free to act or not act ;) infuſes Pleaſure 
into his Mind when he reſolves upon them; 
and gives him the moſt Pleaſure, upon Re- 
flection, after Performance. And as they are 
more or leſs benevolent, or afford more or 
leſs Pleaſure to others; their Beauty or Fit- 
neſs ſeems greater or leſſer to him; gives 
him more or leſs Pleaſure in reſolving upon 
them; and more or leſs Pleaſure, according- 
ly, after he has performed them. And in a 
Courſe of good Actions it holds alike, accord- 

ing to the Number and Quality of them. 
My AN time, we are not to imagine, in 
every individual Act of Juſtice or Benevolence, 
which we either reſolve upon or do, that we 
are incited thereto, from an immediate Pro- 
ſpect of Pleaſure to our ſelves. This in the 
Nature of Things is ſcarce poſſible. And 
Men will find that they do many good 
Things, without a View to any Intereſt, but 
the ſerving their fellow Creatures; being, at 
once, raviſhed with the Beauty or Fitneſs of 
them. Thoſe Perſons, eſpecially, who have 
often been employed in promoting the Wel- 
fare of others, may reaſonably be thought to 
do ſeveral Actions of this Sort, without a Re- 
gard to any ſelfiſh Ends; having acquired by 
Cuſtom and Practice, ſuch a Habit or Turn 
of Mind, as readily diſpoſes them to the do- 
ing of them *. Bur yet publick and private 
Happineſs 


* Tutum iter eſt, jucundum eſt, ad quod natura te inſtruxit. 
Sen. Ep. 13. 
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Happineſs are ſo inſeparably connected, and fo 
cloſely blended, that we can ſcarce attempt 
any thing that's generous or benevolent, 
without finding now and then ſome Degrees 
of Pleaſure upon it: So wiſely has the in- 
dulgent Father of Spirits framed the humane 
Nature ; for the better Securing the Welfare 
of his whole Family, whom he has made 
to be Members one of another, as well as 
dependent upon himſelf. 

THe firſt Way, therefore, that we come 
to know the Goodneſs of any Action, is by 
diſcerning the Beauty of it, which gives us 
Reaſon to believe, that it's fit in its own Na- 
ture; and will yield either a preſent, or fu- 
ture Pleaſure to others, as it ſeems agreeable 
and delightful ro us, and free, in the main, 
from any real Turpitude or Deformity. 

B u r, here it may not be amiſs, nor ſhould 
we forget to conſider the Beauty or Fitneſs 
which is to be ſeen in the regular Performance 
of various Actions, or in the Digeſting them 
into a proper Order, according to Men's dit- 
ferent Circumſtances, Offices, or Relations in 
Life. For, Perſons may do Things that are 
laudable and good, and that ſeem very ami- 
able and pretty in their Place, which, ne- 
vertheleſs, on account of their untimely Per- 
formance, are faulty. 

HE who devotes the whole, or moſt of 
his Time, to the Worſhip of God, and neg- 
lets other Duties of ſocial Life, which the 
Circumſtances of his Family, or the Rela- 

B 2 tions 
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tions he ſtands in to others of his fellow 
Creatures, required from him; is guilty of 
conſiderable Weakneſs, and does not act the 
Part of a reaſonable Being. And though he 
may receive ſome Pleaſure by it; yet 'tis 
more the Reſult of enthuſiaſtick Heat, or a 
flatulent Wind, than of any ſober and ratio- 
nal Reflection. On t'other hand, 

H who minds ſome Duties of ſocial Life, 
who is careful and laborious to provide for 
his Family, but withal is defective in his 
Charity to others, who are equally Members 
of civil Society; is likewiſe faulty in his Be- 
haviour, and does not upon the whole, act 
according to the Beauty or Fitneſs of Things; 
nor will his Conduct appear very agreeable 
to him, upon an impartial View of it “. 

WHEREAS he who ſurveys the whole 
Circle of Duties which ſurround him, and 
diſcharges the various Obligations which he's 
under to God and Man, to one Man and 
another; manages as became him in every 
Part of Life, and therefore muſt be vaſtly 
pleaſed with his Converſation, when he's 
going to make his Exit out of this World, 
and looks back upon whar's paſt. 

Sucn an orderly or regular Diſpoſal of 
virtuous Actions may be called the Beauty 
or Fitneſs of a Man's general Conduct; and, 
when it's carefully attended to or obſerved, 
it ſeems the moſt glorious and charming of 


all, 


* Eſt modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque, nequit conſiſtere rectum. Hor. ſat. lib. 1. 
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all, yields a Perſon the moſt complete Sa- 
tisfaction, and moſt conſummate Pleaſure 
upon a Review; becauſe he ſees that his Ac- 
tions thus diſpoſed are perfectly uniform, a- 
midſt their Variety; and all bear ſuch an ex- 
act Proportion to one another, in regard of 
Time and Place, as the Nature and Reaſon 
and Circumſtances of Things required from 
him. 

THE Proportions of Things, then, con- 
ſtitute their Beauty or Fitneſs, and theſe 
again excite our Approbation, whereby we 
infer their Tendency to give others Pleaſure, 
which, while it continues, is real Happineſs ; 
and therefore we allow that they are mo- 
rally Good. And again, 

T x x Diſproportions of Things conſtitute 
their Deformity or Unfitneſs, and theſe again 
excite our Diſlike, whereby we infer their 
Tendency to give others Pain; and therefore 
we allow chat they are morally Evil. Hence 
it is, 

WurN one Man deals cruelly by another 
without any Reaſon or Ground, that the 
Action, of whatever Sort it 1s, ſeems baſe 
and vile, and to have a certain Turpitude 
or Unfitneſs in it; as the Patient did nothin 
proportionable to what he ſuffered: And 
hereupon we pronounce it an immoral Ac- 
tion. And hence 

Ir is, When a Magiſtrate inflicts a ſevere 
Puniſhment upon an Offender, for a {mall 
Fault, the Puniſhment not being proportioned 
to 


„ 
to it, makes the Action appear with a real 
Deformity, and hereupon we reckon it unfit 
and unjuſt, as the Patient ſuffers more than 
he ought to have done. Hence it is again, 

THAT when a Man overloads a Horſe 
with any fort of Carriage, it ſeems ugly and 
diſagreeable to us, the Load not being pro- 
portioned to his Strength; and therefore we 
deem the Agent guilty of an Immorality, for 
giving the Animal unneceflary Pain. And 
in every thing of the like Sort, 'tis juſt the 
fame . An over-bearing Paſſion, violent 
Anger, or keen Reſentment, for Things 
of a trifling or inconſiderable Nature, do 
always look with a wrinkly Face, and 
bear ſure Marks of Deformity and Guilt, 
there being no Rules oi Proportion obſerved 
in them. 

I might carry this to a much greater Length, 
but what has been ſaid may be ſufficient for 
my preſent Purpoſe. And, 

W may learn from it that there's a ſu- 
periour Excellence in Virtue beyond Vice, or 
in Moral Good beyond Moral Evil; becauſe 
the former has a Tendency to preſerve the 
Beauty, Harmony, and, in conſequence of 
that, the Happineſs of the World ; whereas 
the latter has a Tendency to deſtroy them, 
and to introduce Diſorder and Miſery into it. 


The one, therefore is laudable and defire- 
able; 


Nihil omnino, neque pulchrum, neque decorum, reperiri 
poteſt, quod non cum lege aliqua communicet. Cic. Orat. 1. 
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able; the other, again, deteſtable and ſi nful; 
and the Difference between them eternal and 
unchangeable *. So that no Power nor Au- 
thority, no Laws nor Commands, no Mind 
nor Will, no Circumſtances nor Times, no 
Relations nor Habitudes, no Compacts nor 
Agreements, could make Good Evil, or Evil 
Good; Virtue Vice, or Vice Virtue; but 
whatever were the Frame or Conſtitution of 
Things, one would always be different from 
the other; one more amiable and eligible 
than t'other: Moral Beauty ſtill Moral Beau- 
ty; Moral Turpitude ſtill Moral Turpitude ; 
Moral Good {till Moral Good; Moral Evil 
ſtill Moral Evil. 

Fon, the Moral Natures and Differences 
of Things receive not their Being from any 
Agent or Cauſe, nor depend for their Sup- 
port upon any Mind. Their own Exiſtence is 
_ abſolutely neceſſary, as the very Exiſtence of 
God himſelf. Whether, therefore, there were 
a Divinity, or not; any intelligent Being, or 
not; any Creator, Creature, or not; ſuch 
Moral Entities would always ſubſiſt, and be 
juſt the ſame that they're now. And, for 


the 


* Qucd i populorum juſſis, ft principum decretis, fi ſenten- 
tiis judicum jura conſtituerentur; jus eſſet latrocinari, jus adul- 
terare, jus teſtamenta falſa ſupponere, ſi hæc ſuffragiis aut ſcitis 
multitudinis probarentur. Quòd fi tanta potentia ſtultorum 
ſententiis atque juflis, ut eorum ſuffragiis rerum natura vertatur, 
cur non ſanciunt, ut, quæ mala perniciosaque ſunt, habeantur 
pro bonis et ſalutaribus? Aut cur, cum jus ex injuria facere lex 
poſſit, bonum exdem facere non poteſt ex malo? Atqui nos, 


legem bonam a mala, nulla alia, niſi naturæ, norm3, dividere 
Poſſumus. Cirer. Te Les, 
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the ſame Reaſon, they are abſolutely eternal, 
and incapable of ſuffering any Alteration or 
Change. Whatever Mind, then, firſt exiſted, 
could not poſſibly deſtroy the Difference be- 
tween them, nor make an Identity of their 
diſtinct Natures. Or whatever Mind firſt 
thought about them, muſt ſee the eternal 
Differences of them. Hence it will follow, 
that no Will whatever can identify Things 
that are neceſſarily diſtin, becauſe the Will 
of every Being is always determined by the 
Dictates of the Underſtanding, and approves 
or allows all Things to be, as the Under- 
ſtanding repreſents them to it. And as the 
Underſtanding is paſſive in perceiving ſuch 
moral Entities, that is, cannot but ſee they 
are of ſuch a Nature, and different from one 
another, that Beauty 1s different from De- 


formity, or Pleaſure from Pain; ſo the Will, 


being ſubſequent ro its Perceptions, and un- 
der a Necetlity to approve its Dictates, can- 
not poſſibly make ſuch Entities either be, or 
not be, otherwiſe than they are. The Will, 


in ſuch caſe (to ſpeak more properly) is not 


concerned with them, but the Underſtanding 
only, which ſees or perceives them (while it 
is converſant about them) to be what they 
are in themſelves. . 

*T1s true that ſome Philoſophers have 
obſerved, there is ſuch a cloſe and neceſſary 
Connexion between the Operations of theſe 
Faculties, that the Mind never underſtands any 
thing but it wills the Underſtanding of it; ron 
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wills any Thing, but it underſtands the wil- 


ling of it. But even allowing this were true 
(which by the by is an odd Way of Speaking) 


it can't, in the leaſt, invalidate my Argu- 
ment, nor can any ching be inferred from it, 


that makes againſt it. Becauſe ſuch moral 
Entities and their Differences don't owe their 
Being to either of theſe Faculties ſeparately, 
or both of them conjunctly; but are ſelf-ex- 
iſtent, and (as J ſaid before) independent. 
Let any Man try if the Relations, or Pro- 
por tions of the three Angles of a Triangle 
to one another, or their neceſſary Equality 
to two Right ones, depend upon any Opera- 
tions of his Mind; and he will ſoon ſee that 
they don't. Or let him try if he can iden-, 
tify the oppoſite Ideas of Good and Evil, 
Juſt and Unjuſt, or the like, or deſtroy their 


moral Differences, by any Act of his Will; 


and he will ſoon find that he cannot. The 
Reaſon of it 1s not becauſe he's limited in his 
Capacity, or 1s a weak and imperfect Being ; 
but becauſe to ſuppoſe it implies a Contra- 
diction, and becauſe the Thing is impracti- 
cable in its Nature. And therefore ſuppoſe 
a Being of infinite Perfections ſhould attempt 
the doing of it, twould ſtil] be equally im- 
poſſible for him; becauſe ſuch Perfections 
could only qualify him to diſcern ſuch 


Entities, and their moral Differences, with 


greater Perſpicuity and Clearneſs, and there- 
upon to order his Deſigns and Actions to 


greater Advantage; but never could enable 
C him 
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him to remove the Boundaries between ſuch 
moral Entities, nor identify their Natures 
which are diametrically oppoſite. 

FROM all which 'tis abundantly evident, 
that there is an eternal Difference, in the 
Nature of Things, between Moral Good and 
Evil; between Beautiful and Deformed; be- 
tween Fit and Unfit; independent of any Be- 
ing whatever; and previous to the Appoint- 
ment of any Mind or Will: And that this 
Difference in the Nature of Things, the Beauty 
of one beyond another, or the Fitneſs of one be- 
yond another; is the primary Foundation of 
all Morality, to all reaſonable or intelligent Be- 
ings; anda Reaſon of Choice to God himſelf. 

Ir it be ſaid (as the learned Author of 
the Remarks tells us) © Thar there is no Rule 
or Foundation of Morality to the Divine 
« Being, but his own Perfection and Bleſſed- 
* neſs; that he is the unerring Judge of 
« what is fit, or unfit, for him to do, by con- 
« ſulting with himſelf alone, and not with 
* another; not with any thing ab extra, or 
* that can be ſaid, truly and properly to be 
« diſtin from him“; 

I Anſwer, That if by Perfection (Bleſſed- 
neſs has no meaning here) in God, be ſigni- 
fied the perfect Rectitude or Comprehenſive- 
neſs of his Capacity, whereby he's able, in- 
fallibly to judge of what is fit, or unfit, in its 
own Nature; then, it muſt be granted that 
there can be no other Rule of Morality to 
him but this; the natural Capacity of every 

Intelligence, 
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Intelligence, and conſequently that of the 
Creator, being the proper Rule to them, ſe- 
verally, to judge of Things by. Burt if by 
Perfection in God be meant (as our Author 
ſeems to intend) the perfect Rectitude of his 
Nature alone, ſeparate from, and excluſive 
of, any ſuch Fitneſs in Things, previous to 
his own Conſtitution of them ; then, I den 
that it is any Foundation of Morality to him, 
or that, by this Means, he can, poſſibly, be 
a moral or free Agent at all. For, 
E1THER the Divine Being is determined 
in his Actions, by particular Motives or Rea- 
ſons, founded in, and reſulting from, the 
moral Differences of Things, fir, and unfit, 
which appear to him, and operate morally 
upon his Mind; or elſe he muſt be incited 
to what he does by a phyſical Neceſſity and 
Impulſe. One, or t'other of theſe, muſt be 
granted. But the latter cannot be; becauſe 
then it would not only follow, that he is not a 
moral and free Agent; purſues no End; nor 
makes any Choice; but that, likewiſe, he can do 
nothing that is praiſeworthy or commendable; 
that whatever he does, he muſt have done from 
Eternity, created the World from Eternity; 
made all Things from Eternity. The Reaſon of 
it is plain and obvious. All ſuch phyſical, na- 
tural, or immediate Neceſſity of Acting, ex- 
cludes the Poſſibility of any Will or Choice 
in God; and would be as inſeparable from his 
Nature and Eſſence, as his Eternity or Im- 
menſity. And therefore if he acted, or were 
C2 incited 
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incited to act, aſter ſuch a Manner; he could 
no more be ſaid to be free, in doing any thing, 
than in being omnipreſent, or ſelf-exiſtent, 
which has no Dependence upon his Will or 
Choice at all. Nor could Men have any 
Reaſon or Ground to intreat him for Favours; 
to praiſe him for Mercies; to bleſs him for 
their Creation, or Preſervation ; or to thank 
him for their Redemption or Salvation, any 
more than to thank the Sun for its Light, or 
the Air for its Fluidity, To aſſert which, 
were not only abſurd, but alſo everſive of 
all Religion; and to exclude a Divinity out 
of Men's Thoughts. And therefore the firſt 
muſt be true, namely, that God is determined 
in his Actions, by particular Motives or Rea- 
ſons, founded in, and reſulting from, the 
moral Differences of Things, fit, and unfit, 
in their own Nature, which appear to him, 
and operate morally upon his Mind. And 
then it will follow, by fair Conſequence, that 
ſuch Reaſons or Motives aforeſaid are, in 
point of Order, prior to his Will, and to the 
Exerciſe of any of his natural, or moral Per- 
fections; and that ſuch Perfections, however 
they may be a Rule, are not the only, nor 
any Foundation of Morality to him, ſeparate 
from, and excluſive of ſuch determining Rea- 
ſons or Motives. 

IF it be ſaid, that we ought not to ſepa- 
rate the Will of God from his Counſels and 
Attributes; that to do ſo deſtroys our Idea 


of him; that he never wills any Thing with- 
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out their Concurrence; that both included 


do conſtitute his Will; and, that nothing in 
point of Order, is previous to the latter, and 
pp not previous to the former, or the 
I&C; 

I anſwer, That when according to our Ca- 
pacities, we would form an adequate Idea of 
God, as an infinite, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, al- 
mighty, alwiſe, and perfectly good Being, 
we cannot indeed well ſeparate Will (con- 
ſider'd barely as a Faculty of his Mind, de- 
terminable or capable of being determin'd to 
perſue good Ends,) from his Attributes or Per- 
fections, any more than we can ſeparate Un- 
derſtanding ; without excluding ſomething out 
of ſuch Idea, which ſhould be included in it; 
and without having imperfect Notions of his 
Nature and Eſſence. But when we conſider 
Will in him, as a moving Principle, actually 
determin'd, by proper Reaſons, to perſue ſuch 
Ends (in which Senſe it ſhou'd be conſider'd) 
and inclining or diſpoſing him, to the Purſuit, 
of 'em ; then muſt we diſtinguiſh it from his 
Attributes or Perfections, as well as from the 
Underſtanding itfelf ; otherwiſe the moſt mon- 
ſtrous Abſurdities, and damnable Errors will 


follow upon it, that can be imagin'd. Such as, 


THAT he muſt will all Things, by a 
phyſical Neceſſity, which, as I have ſhow- 
ed, is the ſame Thing as to will and not 
will at the ſame Time. Or, which is worſe, 


that he can will nothing but himſelf; there 


being nothing fit or unfic in its own Nature, 
and 
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and every thing, exiſtent, or poſſible, being 
one of theſe. Or, which is ſtill worſe; that 
he can produce nothing beſides himſelf ; there 
being no End propos'd but his own Per- 
fections and Will; and, therefore, no Object, 
numerically different from theſe, to be aim'd at. 
Or, which is as bad as any; that Vice is as agree- 
able to his Will, as Virtue; bad Actions as re- 
wardable as good; ſince he muſt will all 
Things, after the ſame Manner, that he un- 
derſtands them. And then, what a brave ſin- 
ning Trade might ſafely be carried on, God 
knows, tho' he wills none of it. All theſe 
Things are fairly deducible from the learned 
Author's Principles, as will appear to any 
Man that thinks at all: And they tend di- 
realy to Epicuriſin, Hobbiſm, Atheiſm, and 
every Thing that's evil; ſap the very Foun- 
dation of all Religion, and, if once publickly 
believ'd or receiv'd, wou'd do more Miſchief 
in a Day, than a Man cou'd preach down 
in a Year: Which, did I incline to enter 
upon a diſtin& Conſideration of each of em, 
I might cafily demonſtrate. As, therefore, 
they are ſo extremely abſurd in themſelves ; 
ſo very diſhonourable to the bleſſed and good 
God; and of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to 
Mankind; we, undoubtedly, muſt, and ought 
in this Caſe, to diſtinguiſh between the At- 


tributes and Will of God; and, by Parity of 


Reaſon, muſt allow, that there is a neceſſary 
and eternal Difference, between the Fitneſs 
and Unfitneſs, the Beauty and Deformity, 

the 
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the Goodneſs and Pravity of Things, previous 
to his Will or Conſtitution of em. But, 

Ix it ſhould be ſtill ſaid that, accord- 
ing to his Will and Attributes connected, 
he produc'd all Things; gave different Na- 
tures, Relations, and Ends to different Be- 
ings; that from theſe, anſwer'd or not an- 
wer'd, ariſe the Idea of the Fitneſs or Unfit- 
neſs of Things; that they, again, are conſe- 
quent upon theſe Relations; and therefore 
are poſterior to the Will of God; 

T o this I anſwer, (tho' I have already ob- 
viated the Objection, ) that God being infinitely 
powerful, wiſe, and good, form'd ſeveral Spe- 
cie's or Claſſes of Beings, gave difterent Na- 
tures and Faculties to them, and deſign'd they 
might enjoy ſuch Degrees of Happineſs, as 
they might ſeverally be qualified for. Thus 
he form'd ſome ſenſitive; others rational or 
intelligent; and both to be happy in their 
own Way. And, as Being was purely his 
own Donation, he might have indued the 
former with the Nature of the latter, or vice 
versd; i. e. he might have made Brutes Men; 
or Men Brutes. So that whatever Natures 
they had given them, or whatever Relations 
they ſtood in, they muſt always have acted 
according to theſe, in order to obey the di- 
vine Will: A Brute according to the Impul- 
ſes of its inſtinctive Nature, thereby to re- 
ceive ſenſual Pleaſure; and a Man according 
to the Dictates of his Reaſon, thereby to re- 


ceive intellectual Pleaſure. This, be ſure, is 
what 
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what every body will allow. But then, what- 
ever Way God had form'd Things, or what- 
ever were his wiſe Conſtitution of 'em ; he 
muſt always have ſeen the neceſſary Diſtinc- 
tion there is between Pleaſure and Pain ; that 
one tended to produce Happineſs; t'other to 
create Uneafineſs and Miſery ; that the former, 
for this Reaſon, was more eligible than the 
latter; and, that it did not depend upon his 
Will at all, to change the Nature of either 
of em: But, Pleaſure muſt, neceſſarily and 
eternally be Pleaſure; Pain, neceſſarily and 
eternally be Pain. And, whatever intelligent 
Creatures exiſted, or wharever Natures they 
were indued withal, they muſt find a ſenfi- 
ble Difference between them; that one was 
more fit and defirable than the other; one 
more conducive to Happineſs than t'ocher. 
From which it is abundantly evident, that, 
alcho' the ſeveral Natures and Faculties of 
Beings, did, in ſome meaſure, depend upon 
the Will of God; or, tho' he was not under 
an immediate Obligation, ro make ſuch an 
Inequality among them ; bur, for any thing 
we know, might have form'd them otherwiſe, 
or, perhaps, might not have created any at 
all; yer, be this how it will, the Fitneſs of 
Pleaſure, beyond Pain; of Moral Good, be- 
yond Moral Evil; and the various Proporti- 
ons, Reaſons, or Relations, which Things 
ſeverally bear to one another; cannot, in any 
wiſe depend upon his Will, but in point of 
Order are prior to it. And, 

WIT“ 
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WiTHouT this Conceſſion the un- 
avoidable Conſequence of all is, that he is 
Either an evil, or an arbitrary Being ; which 
I ſhall ſhortly prove thus. 

WHATEVER God wills, or rather, 
whatever is will'd by God, is either fir, or 
unfit, in its own Nature; or neither fit nor 
unfit; or elſe is only fit, or unfit, after he 
wills it. 

IF it be fit in its own Nature, then it 
cannot depend upon his Will for its Fitneſs, 
but muſt be independent of it, and previous 
cO It. 

I's it be unfit in its own Nature, then, 
he cannot will it, unleſs he's an evil Being; 
becauſe no perfectly well-diſpos'd Mind, ſuch 
as we conceive God to be, can will (i. e. can 
deſire or approve of) any Thing that's unfit. 

IF it be neither fit nor unfit, then, "tis 
nothing ; all Things (as I've already prov'd) 
natural, moral, exiſtent, or poflible, being 
one of theſe. 

Ir it be only fit, or unfit, after he wills 
it, or makes it ſo; then, he muſt certainly 
be an arbitrary Being ; becauſe, he makes 
Things juſt as he wills; and, ſo may alter the 
Nature of moral Good, or Evil, at Pleaſure, 
regardleſs of any moral Difference between 
them. | 

I F it be again ſaid, that he's an infinitely 
perfect Being; that his Will is always direct- 
ed by his infinitely perfect Counſels; that he 
cannot will Evil, while it is ſo directed; nor 

D will 
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will arbitrarily, becauſe that wou'd argue him 
to change, either for the better or worſe, and, 
therefore prove him not infinitely perfect; 
I anſwer, 

THrarT this never alters the Caſe at all. 
For, when we talk of the Divine Will being 
directed by infinite Perfection, or infinitely 
perfect Counſels (ſince I muſt uſe this Word) 
we always underſtand, as the Expreſſion im- 
plies, that there is ſome moral Nature or Ob- 
ject, ro which God is directed, or about 
which his Perfections are converſant ; or elſe 
we underſtand nothing at all by it. And this 
Moral Nature or Object is either numerically, 
and ſpecifically diſtin from his Perfections 
and Will; or, it is not. If it is not thus 
diſtin; then it muſt be the ſame with his 
own Nature, and ſo he can will nothin 
excepting himſelf but his Will muſt be di- 
rected by his Perfections and Counſels; and 
theſe, again, by his Will; and, here is a con- 
tinual Circle among 'em, while nothing is 
either conſulted about, directed to, or will'd, 
but God himſelf. But, 


Ir ſuch Moral Object be diſtin& from his 


Perfections or Will; then muſt it be fit or 


unfit in its own Nature, ſince all Things, as 
I've prov'd, mult be reſolv'd into one of theſe. 
And conſequently, if he is not regulated by 
their moral Differences, he muſt be an evil, 
or an arbitrary Being. Again, if it be ſaid, 

THarT abſtracted Ideas, before the Crea- 
tion of the World, cou'd ariſe from nothing, 
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but from the Mind of God, nor have exiſt- 
ed in any Mind, unleſs they had, firſt, in his; 
and, therefore, that his Nature and Perfecti- 
ons are the primary Foundation of ſuch Ideas, 
and of all moral Differences of Things; I 
anſwer, 

1. THAT to ſpeak of abſtract Ideas, ariſ- 
ing from any Mind, is a flat Contradiction in 
Terms, eſpecially in the Senſe in which they 
are here intended; becauſe we underſtand by 
them ſuch Moral Entities, as are ſelf-exiſtent, 
or that don't depend upon any Being for 
their Exiſtence, but may be conſider'd ab- 
ſtractly, or ſeparately, without the Conſidera- 
tion of any Subject: And therefore, to ſay, 
that they muſt ariſe from the Mind of God, 
is to deſtroy our Notion of em; or, to ſay, 
that they are both abſtract and not abſtract, 
at the ſame Time; which is abſurd. I anſwer, 

2. THAT whatever Ideas did ariſe in 
the Mind of God, before the Creation of 
the World, muſt be ſuppos'd to have had ſome 
Moral Nature or Entity for their Object, other- 
wiſe they cou'd not be Ideas, or Images of 
any Thing, but mere Reſveries, floating at 
Random, and correſponding to nothing at all. 

AN p this Object muſt have been diſtinct 
from ſuch Ideas; and been likewiſe fir, or 
unfit, or have referr'd to ſomething that was 
ſo in itſelf; elſe it could be no Object. If it 
was of the Nature of a Propoſition; it was 
true or falſe; and ſo was fit, or unfit, as it 
might refer to Diſcourſe. If it was of the 
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Nature of a moral Quality; twas good or bad; 
and ſo was fit or unfit, as it might refer to 
Actions. 

THx1s Object, again, muſt, in point of 
Order, be prior to ſuch Ideas; becauſe to ſup- 
poſe it only co-ordinate and exactly ſimulta- 
neous with them; or poſterior to them; 
wou'd deſtroy the Nature of both ; the one, 
in ſuch Caſe, not being the Obje& of ſuch 
Ideas, nor the others, the Ideas of ſuch Ob- 
ject, when the natural Order of Priority, and 
Succeſſion, which are neceſſary to their mo- 
ral Relation, is inverted. 

| THEREFORE the Differences of Things, 
fit and unfit, good and evil, true and falſe, 
which might have been Objects of God's 
Ideas before the Creation of the World; cou'd 
not ariſe from his Mind at all, nor depend 
upon his Will for their Exiſtence. 

. I Anſwer, that if the moral Differences 
of theſe Things aforeſaid did primarily ariſe 
from the Mind of God, or if his Mind were 
the Foundation or Support of them; the moral 
Natures of each mult likewiſe ariſe from it; 
and thus he muſt as naturally will Evil as 
Good, and approve of Vice and Virtue alike. 
There is no avoiding this Conſequence, un- 
Jeſs it can be proved, that there may be a 
Difference without different Ideas or Objects, 
which were the ſame thing as to ſay, there 
may be a Difference when there is no Diffe- 
rence ; or that a Thing may be the ſame with 
and different from it ſelf, at one and the ſame 


Time, For if the Nature of moral Good, 
which 
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which is different from Evil, or the Nature of 
Truth, which is different from Falſhood, did 
wholly ariſe from the Divine Will; then the 
Nature of moral Evil, which is different from 
Good, and the Nature of Falſhood which is dif- 
ferent from Truth, by parity of Reaſon muſt ariſe 
from it. And, by this Means, all Sorts of Propo- 
ſitions relating to Diſcourſe; and all Sorts of 
Qualities relating to Actions; whether true 
or falſe, good or evil, muſt be equally con- 
formable to to it; ſince the moral Natures of 
each entirely aroſe from it: And thus it will 
follow, either that God is an indolent Being, 
regardleſs of all that paſſes in the World, 
and an unconcerned Spectator of humane 
Actions; which is rank Epicuriſm; or elſe 
that there are two diſtin& and oppoſite Di- 
vinities, differently approving of Good and 
Evil, which is downright Manicheiſm. 
Bu x as theſe things are ſo abſurd in tem- 
| ſelves, of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to civil 
Society, and reflect ſo much Diſhonour upon 
the Almighty ; as they deſtroy his Unity, re- 
proach his Goodneſs, and throw a Blemiſh 
upon his pure and holy Nature: Therefore 
"tis ſafer and better to allow, that the moral 
Differences of Things, of Ideas, or of Pro- 
poſitions, which, before the Creation of the 
World, were Objects of God's Perception; 
did not primarily ariſe from his Mind or 
Will; but in point of Order were previous 
to it; and, likewiſe, that they ſelf-exiſtenr, 
independent, and abſolutely eternal; inca- 
pable of ſuffering any Alteration or Change, 


and 
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Ir it be ſaid, that to make the moral Dif- 
ferences of Things as neceſſary as the Exiſt- 
ence of God himſelf, is to make the Exiſt- 
ence of Things as neceſſary as his Exiſt- 
ence; I Anſwer, 

THA r, if by Things we do (as we ſhould) 
underſtand the moral Natures of Things poſ- 
ſible, otherwiſe called Images or Ideas, which 
depend upon the Operations of any Mind, 
but are only moral Objects for any Under- 
ſtanding to be exerciſed about: I allow (and 
I have already proved) that to make their Dif- 
ferences neceſſary, is to make their Natures 
neceſſary, becauſe there could be no Diffe- 
rences Without diſtin Natures, and no di- 
ſtint Natures without a Plurality. But if 
by Things we do (as our Author would have 
us) underſtand Things, which we call cre- 
ated or made, ſuch as Angels, Men, Brutes, 
Plants, or the like; then I deny that to make 
their Differences neceſſary, is to make their 
real Exiſtence, in the ſame Senſe, neceſlary. 
AI Things, indeed, may be be called ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent while they are preſerved in 
Being by the Creator's Power; becauſe 'tis 
impoſſible for any thing to be, and not be, 
at the ſame Time. But this is only a ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence of a ſecondary Nature, en- 
tirely dependent upon the Will of God, and 
deduced from the Impoſſtbility of ſuppoſing, 
that two contrary Propoſitions ſhould be, at 

once, 


and as neceſſary as the Exiſtence of God him- 
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once true; and no more is intended when we 
ſpeak about it, than that while any thing ex- 
iſts, it muſt exiſt ; tho' ſtill the Divine Being 
is able to reduce it to a State of Non- exiſtence. 

Bu T the Differences of Things uncreated, 
and created too, the Differences, for inſtance, 
between moral Good and Evil, between an 
Angel and a Man, are neceſſary in an abſolute 
Senſe, or in other Words are ſelf-exiſtent ; 
and would have eternally remained the ſame 
that they are now, if neither of thoſe Crea- 
tures had been formed, or if one of them 
only had been formed ; or if neither Good 
nor Evil had been done, or if one of them only 
had been done. This may ſeem at firſt to be a 
Paradox, but it will be found, upon Enquiry, 
undeniable Truth. 

For, all ſuch Differences are to be con- 
ſidered only as peculiar Relations; or ideal 
Properties which refer to Things, poſlible, 
as well as really exiſtent. And as there is no 
neceſſary or immediate Connexion between 
Poſſibility and real Being ; therefore the ne- 
ceſſary Differences between moral Good and 
Evil, between an Angel and a Man, cannot 
infer that Good or Evil muſt neceſſarily have 
been done, or that Men or Argels muſt neither 
have exiſted : Conſequently, to make their 
Differences neceſſary as God's Exiſtence, can- 
not make their real Exiſtence, in the ſame Senſe 
neceſſary as his. Indeed, 

_AccoRDING to our Author's Scheme, 
all Things in the World muſt have been from 


Eternity, 
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Eternity, and exiſted as neceſſarily as God 
himſelf ; for he confounds his natural and 
moral Attributes, allows of no Diſt inction be- 
tween them, but makes him as neceſſarily (and 
in the ſame Senſe) good, as he's omnipre- 
ſent ; which will unavoidably infer an eternal 
and neceſſary Creation, Whereas though 
God be, in ſome Reſpects, neceſſarilygood 
and juſt; yet we do not underſtand that 
he is ſo, in the ſame Senſe, and Manner in 
which he's infinite, eternal, or the like. No; all 
that we mean when we talk of his neceſſary 
Goodneſs, Juſtice, or the like, 1s that as his 
Underſtanding is infallible, and ſubje& to no 
Error or Miſtake, therefore he's qualified for 
perfectly Diſcerning the moral Differences of 
Things; and whenever he's determined to 
act by Will and Choice, he muſt be ſup- 
poſed to do it for good Ends rather than 
bad, there being no Defect in his natural or 
moral Capacity to prevent him *. So that 
when he formed the World, he muſt do it 
with Exactneſs; when he governs his Crea- 
tures, he muſt do it with Skill; when he 
preſcribes Laws to them, he mult do for their 
Advantage; when he promiſes to reward their 
Obedience, he mult act according to Fidelity; 
when he judges them, he muſt do it in Righte- 
ouſneſs; when he pronounces Sentence upon 
them, he muſt do it with Equity and Juſtice. 
But the bare underſtanding the moral Diffe- 

rences 


* Fas autem nec eſt, nec unquam fuit, quicquam nifi pul- 
cherrium ſacere eum qui eſſet optimus. Cz. 
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rences of Things, or ſeeing that one Way 
was more eligible than another, did not, nor 
cou'd not lay him under a phyfical Neceffir 
to do any of theſe; for by this means, he wg 
have done them from Eternity, and muſt 
alſo continue doing them to Erernity ; which 
is abfard, But, he was morally free to act, 
or not act, and to act at one Time, rather 
than another, as his unerring judgment, and 
Will (determined by proper Reaſons which 
we are ignorant of, and ſhould therefore con- 
feſs that we are ſo, rather than ſaucily pre- 
ſume to ſay what they were) diſpoſed or in- 
clined him. And, 

HEREIN, as I take it, confiſts the Nature 
of God's being neceſſarily, and be at the ſame 
Time, freely, juſt and good. He's neceſſarily 
juſt and good, upon the whole, in all his 
tranſient Acts; but his tranfient Acts are not 
neceſſary, or in other Words, Juſtice and, 
Goodneſs are effential to him, and therefore 
are neceſſary in a phyfical Senſe. But Actions 
depend upon his Will and Choice, and there- 
fore are free in a moral Senſe. And unleſs we ad- 
mit of this Diſtinction, we muſt allow the e- 
ternal Production of all Things in the World; 
introduce an abſolute Fatality into it; and 
deny all Free- agency in God or Man. | 

AND, as the Proportions or Diſpropor— 
tions of Things conſtitute their Beauty or 
Deformity, their Firnefs or Unfitneſs ; ſo tis 
the having a Capacity to diſcern their moral 
Differences, or to perceive the ſuperiour Ex- 

E | cellence 
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cellence of one Thing beyond another, that, 
truly, binds any Being whatever to diſtinguiſh 
them, and to a& one Way rather than ano- 
ther. Upon this Account, 

Tur Divine Being having an infinitely 
perfect Capacity, which enables him to make 
the trueſt Judgment of Things, and to ſee 
that one is more eligible than t'ot her is ob- 
liged (through the inherent Rectitude of his 
Nature) to chuſe Good rather than Evil, 
whenever he's determined to act. And hence 
it is, that he's perfectly well qualified to act 
the Part of a Lawgiver to his Creatures, and 
to preſcribe or reveal ſuch Rules to them, as 
are proper and fit in their own Nature, and 
uſeful ro direct them in the Conduct of their 
Lives, 

Hr Nc hit is too, that Mankind being in- 
dued with Reaſon, and capable of ſeeing that 
ſome Things are beautiful and fit, others baſe 
and unfit, are led to believe the former to 
be the Will of God, ſince he's a Being of 
perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs: And are there- 
fore obliged in all their Actions, to pay a Re- 
gard to them, as Things which he approves, 
and commands to be one: The Doing which 
is an Acknowledgment of all his infinite Per- 
fections. 

HEN OC it is, again, that Brutes devoid 
of Reaſon, and unable to diſcover the moral 
Differences of Things, cannot be under any 
moral Obligation, nor ſubject to any moral 
Gvernment or Laws. 
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FRO M this it will follow, that no Laws 
can bind, till the Subjects can diſcern the Uſe- 
fulneſs of them; the Non- diſcernment, when 
it's not voluntary, nor occaſioned by any wil- 
ful Neglect, being juſt the ſame as the Want 
of a Capacity. 

Fo R the ſame Reaſon, all deliberate Actions, 
which Men preſume upon, before they're con- 
vinced of the Lawfulneſs of them, muſt be un- 
reaſonable, and therefore ſinful ; for whatſo- 
ever is not of Faith is Sin “. 

For the ſame Reaſon too, all Things 
which Men do for the beſt, or with a fin- 
cere and honeſt Mind, according to their ſe- 
veral Opportunities or Circumſtances in the 
World, muſt be accepted in the Sight of God. 

THEREFORE a ſupernatural Revelation can- 
not be abſolutely neceſſary to the Salvation of 
Mankind; nor can Man be, in any wiſe, much 
leſs eternally, puniſhed for not obeying Laws 
that never . were promulged to them; ſince 
that would make their Puniſhment unjuſt, 
when they committed no Fault proportionable 
tO It. 

CoNSEQUENTLY Sincerity muſt be the 
Terms of Men's Acceptance with God; and 
Faith in Chriſt which is made the Condition 
of their Salvation, muſt be a ſincere and ra- 
tional Obedience to the Goſpel Laws, ſo 
far as they can diſcern the Fitneſs of them, 
ang are Capable of living conformably to 
them. 
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Tus I have endeavoured to make it ap- 
pear, that there is an eternal Difference be- 
tween the Beauty and Deformity, the Fitneſs 
and Unfitneſs of Things, prior to the Con- 
ſideration of any Mind; and that this Diffe- 
rence, the Beauty of one Thing beyond ano- 
ther, or the Fitneſs of one Thing beyond 
another, is the Foundation of Morality to 
God and Man. And likewiſe, that to make 
the Divine Will the Foundation of it, is to 
remove the Boundaries between Virtue and 
Vice, and drive all Religion out of the World 


' at Once. 


AND I am perfectly ſure, that our Author 
(whois a Man of very great Piety, and is poſ- 
teſt of as many humane Virtues as any Per- 
{on at all) did intend nothing, by all he has 
advanced, but to promote the Glory of our 
common Creator, and ſettle Religion upon 
(what he thought) the firmeſt Foundation. 
But yet his Principles have a direct Tendency 
to overthrow it, and to make Mankind grow 
as unconcerned abour it, as the very Beaſts of 
the Field, or the Fowls of Heaven. 

TE grand Cauſe of his Miſtakes in this 
Controverſy, is, his not diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the Fitneſs of Things, which 1s the 
Foundation of Morality ; and the Capacity of 
the Subject, which is, only, the Rule of Judg- 
ment. The not conſidering theſe diſtinctly, 
I fay, but blending or confounding them, 
ſo oddly as he has done, is the Occaſion of 
all the Contradictions, Abſurdities and Errors, 

which 
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which he has plung'd himſelf into. Yet thus 
he has deviated from, and acted contrary to, 
all Rules of Reaſon“, by reſolving all moral 
Differences of Things into the Divine Will; 
thinking at the fame Time, that he pays the 
Almighty a great Compliment by it. Whereas, 
indeed and in truth, the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs, 
the Beauty or Deformity of Things, have no 
more Dependence upon Underſtanding or 
Will, than they have upon Memory. Nor 
cou'd he have thrown a greater Affront upon 
the Bleſſed God than to repreſent his Will, 
as the efficient Cauſe of the Difference be- 
tween moral Good and Evil: As any one will 
ſee, that will think. 

Bu r our Author did not think very deep, 
when he took up with ſuch Principles ; other- 
wiſe he wou'd have ſeen the glaring Abſur- 
dities, and dangerous Conſequences that at- 
tend them, and fo wou'd not have publiſh'd 
them to the World. 

Mz AN time, in one Line he ſeems to 
grant all that I've been contending for, tho 
by ſome Way or other, he makes a Shifr to 
deny it in the next. For, he tells us, that 
% God is the only uncrring Judge of what is 
« fir or unfit for him to do,” Which plain- 
ly implies, and by which he virtually acknow- 
ledges, that there is ſome moral Object, which 


Nam & communis intelligentia nobis notas res efficit ; eaſ- 
que in animis noſtris inchoat, ut honeſta in virtue ponantur, in 
vitits turpia, Hæc autem in opinione exiltimare, non in natura 
ponere, dementis eſt, C.. de Leg. 
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is of ſuch a Nature, whereof God forms a 
Judgment before he's determin'd to act. Vet, 
in the ſame Breath, he ſays, (thereby intend- 
ing to deſtroy all moral Differences in Things, 
prior to the Divine Appointment) * that God 
« conſults with himſelf alone, and not with 
* another, not with any Thing ab extra, or, 
« that can be faid, truly and properly, to be 
« diſtin from him.” This is really ſuper- 
excellent! But who in all the World ever 
imagin'd or ſaid, that he conſults with any 
other Being, about what he ſhould do? None 
ſure ever did; for every one will allow, that 
he needs no Advice; and, that there's none 
capable to give it him. But does it there- 
fore follow, that he acts arbitrafily and at 
random, becauſe no other Being can direct 
him? This certainly were very injurious to 
ſay of the only wiſe and good God. Vet as 
injurious as it is, tis what follows, upon Sup— 
poſition, that there is nothing fit or unfit 
in its own Nature, previous to his Conſti- 
tution of it: As I've abundantly made appear, 
in what J ſaid before. 

NoR will ab extra, here, mend the Matter 
one Jot. Tis indeed, extra-—ordinary Me- 
taphyſicks; but extr emely weak. And 
I'll maintain, that 46 intra, in this place, 
wou'd have done as well, if not better. 
For tho' it wou'd not have made ſuch an 
Extr infick Appearance; yet it wou'd 
have had in ſome Reſpects, more intr—— 
ipſick good Senſe in it. However let us 


by 
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by what this ab extra will do, when put to 
it; for it ſeems to have adaring Outſide. Our 
Author, I ſuppoſe, intends this by it; v2z. 
that, as there cou'd be no moral Differences 
of Things, no Ideas, nor Propoſitions, ex- 
tra Deum, before the Creation of the World ; 
therefore his Will is the Foundation of them, 
from which they aroſe as their efficient Cauſe. 
This, as I take it, is what is here intended. 
And it is not only very erroneous, but alſo 
pernicious in its Conſequence, as it deſtroys 
all the Fences which ſhou'd ſecure Virtue. 
For by the ſame Argument, any Man may 
prove that all the Sins, whether Murders, 
Adulteries, Idolatries, Rapines, Frauds, or any 
other, which Perſons have been guilty of, 
ſince the Creation of the World, were all the 
Effects of the Divine Will; and mult be con- 
formable to it; ſince none of theſe were com- 
mitted extra Deum: And then what a vaſt 
Prejudice this wou'd do to Religion, as it 
gives an unbounded Scope to all vicious In- 
clinations, he muſt be very ſhort-ſighted, 
that cannot diſcern. | 
I might eafily ſhow, how our Author, 
by making the Relations of Things depend 
upon the Will of God, advances the ſtrongeſt 
Argument for the Support of Arianiſin that 
he could produce. Bur as this would preju- 
dice a great many honeſt ſimple Bodies, both 
in Town and Country againſt him ; I ſhall 
not enter upon a particular Conſideration of 
It. 
1 
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I can't, however, help obſerving this horrid 
Abfurdity, which he was driven to. Being a- 
ware how he would be pinch'd in hisArgumentr, 
by making God act, in all reſpects, purely 
for his Will and Pleaſure; he puts in this 
Plea for his own Defence; vig. But here 
let this common (it ſhould have been un- 
*© common) Thought be attended to, that as 
e God was perfectly bleſſed in himſelf, the 
« creating of all Things for his Pleaſure can- 
© not be underſtood to add to his Pleaſure or 
«© Blefledneſs, bur to communicate it. This 
is really the likeſt Conjuring of any Thing in 
the World. For all along thro' his Remarks 
he i eu, the Per fections and Will of God 
as inſeparable, or as impoſſible to be ſepara- 
ted without deſtroying the very Notion of 
him; and now when he talks of God's De- 
ſign in Creation, he ſays it was to communi- 
cate them. And if this were true, it would 
follow, that whatever intelligent or ſenſitive 
Beings he form'd, they muſt all have had in- 
finite Perfections, and RBleſſedneſs communi- 
cated to them; and conſequently there would 
be as many infinitely perfect Beings in the 
Univerſe, as there are Angels, Men, &c. which 
were ſtrange Jargon, and would make an odd 
Sound in a Heathen, let be a Chriftian, Coun- 
try. Nor, 

Can I help obſerving his unaccountable 
Weakneſs in trumping up thoſe Catechiſm 
Words, that God does all Things according 
to the Counſel of his own Will. How unlike- 


ly 


N 
ly are they to give any Authority to his Ar- 
guments, or to make em have any Weight 
with Men of Senſe or judgment. That little 
Treatiſe which he values ſo much, was once, 
tis true, in great requeſt. But now (I'm ſorry 
I have it to ſay) tis eſteem'd by no Body, ex- 
cepting a few old Women, who like every 
thing beſt that's old faſhion'd; nor is there 
ſcare any thing freckon'd valuable in it, but 
the Commandments; and even theſe, too 
many (God forgive them) don't regard, nor 
the Reaſons annex'd to them neither, but 
preſume they may do all that's neceſſary by 
meer Ditit of Faith : So doleful always are 
the Conſequences of acting purely by Will, 
when the Reaſons of Things are not attend- 
ed to; and fo much Miſchief does it occaſion 
to Ci vil Society. © 
As fot What he tells us, concerning the 
Obligations we are undet to ſubmit our Rea- 
ſon to the reveal'd Will of God, and to let 
our Under ſtandings be guided by it; 'tis hard- 
ly, indeed, worth taking Notice of, the Weak- 
neſs of it is fo palpable and evident. Yer I 
cannot but think it proper to take ir to taſk, 
in order to prevent the bad Effects it might 
have, in miſleading Chriſtians, and expoſing 
them to innumerable Errors. 
WAIT I are Mankind, indeed, to lay a- 
fide their Reaſon, or to take up with any 
Interpretation of Seripture that firſt occurs 
to them? Or are they to yield an implicit 
Faith to all Principles or Doctrines, which 
A are 
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are preſum'd to come from God? If this be 
our Author's Way of managing, I hope it 
ſaall never be mine. No; whatever Helps 
Men are favoured with ; or after whatever 
Manner God may ſpeak to them, they muſt 
always be conducted by their own Under- 
ſtandings, and by them form a Judgment of 
what he declares, in order to diſcharge their 
Duty aright. The principal Deſign of the 
Chriſtian Revelation was to rouſe Mankind 
out of that ſpiritual Lethargy and fatal Stu- 
pidity, which had benumb'd their reaſonable 
Powers, and brought them down, almoſt, 
upon a Level with the brutal World. And 
for the better Accompliſhing this good De- 
ſign, God was pleas'd to ſend them. an ex- 
traordinary Meſſenger, who wrought divers 
Miracles before them, in order to ſet their 
Thoughts on Work, and thereby conciliate 
their Attention to what he was to propoſe 
and declare to them. Bur till their own 
Reaſon was always to be the Rule, where- 
by they were to judge of all that he did or 
ſaid. Wherefore if he had delivered any 
Doctrines, or enjoin'd any Precepts, which 
(after they had diveſted themſelves of all 
Prejudices, and were come to a proper Way 
of Thinking) they found to be contrary to 
their own Reaſon; they cou'd be under no 
Obligation to believe or receive them; ſince 
That, in all Caſes, muſt be their Guide, and 
the true Touchſtone of Good or Evil. And 
with us it muſt be the ſame as with them. 


Aud, HEREIN 
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HEREIN lies the Glory, as well as the 
Advantage of the Goſpel Relation, name- 
ly, in exhibiting ſuch a lively Tranſcript of 
human Nature, and containing Principles and 
Doctrines, Laws and Commandments, ſo per- 
fectly conſonant to the pureſt Reaſon; that 
when a Man has examin'd it, and is con- 
vinc'd of its Truth, he can have recourſe 
to it, upon every Occaſion; behold, as in a 
Glaſs, his natural Image; and ſee the Obli- 
cations he's under to God and Man, juſt as 
they're engrav'd in his own Breaſt; and there- 
by be reminded of his whole Duty. 

BuT when Perſons are told that they muſt 
allow the Bible to guide their Reaſon, it is 
not only very abſurd in itſelf; but it alſo ex- 
poſes that ſacred Book to the Contempt and 
Ridicule of all its Enemies; makes others 
queſtion its Divine Authority; and cauſes 
thoſe who aim at ſetting its Doctrines in a 
rational Light, to be ſuſpected by the Popu- 
lace as no hearty Friends to it, and as advancin 
Principles inconſiſtent with thoſe which it 
contains, Or when, perhaps, they recom- 
mend the moſt important Duties of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, in a rational Way, or, as they 
think, after the moſt unexceptionable Manner ; 
they'll be repreſented as doing theſe Things 
only under a Maſk of Infidelity. 

HowEveR, by the bye, tis Reaſon, that 
divine and heavenly Principle, which diſtin- 
guiſhes us from Brutes; makes us allied to 
the Angels; and gives us a Reſemblance ro 
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God himſelf. Tis #4 own Image ſtamp'd 
upon our Nature; and the greateſt Ornay 
ment and Glory of it. Tis the Candle of the 
Lord “ in our own Breaſts; and when it was 
dimm'd and obſcur'd thro' Darknefs and Igno- 
rance, thro' Immorality and Lewdneſs, which 
always weakens its Strength and Splendor the 
Sun of Righteouſneſs ſhin'd in among vs, to 

light it up again by his ſacred Beams. And, 
It was the not being guided by it, that oc- 
caſion'd all the Diſorders, that are, or ever 
were in the Univerſe, That firſt flung Angels 
out of Heaven ; that expell'd Man out of 
Paradiſe; that brought a Deluge upon the 
antient World; that made the Jews follow 
every idle Impoſtor; the Heathens be ſeduc'd 
by corrupt Prieſts ; that cauſes the Mahometans 
to believe Abſurdities ; that makes the Papiſis 
diſbelieve their Senſes, and ſome Proteſtants be- 
Heve Contradictions. In fine, *tis the not be- 
ing guided by Reaſon that puts an End to all 
Liberty, introduces Slavery, and eſtabliſhes 
arbitrary and deſpotick Power: That ſpoils 
Cities; ruins Nations; overthrows Kingdoms; 
deſtroys Empires; and breeds Confuſion in 
Church and State. So that if we give up 
Reaſon, we give up all; convert the World 
into a perfect Babel, and render a Revelation 
entirely uſeleſs; as we have no Rule left us 
to judge by, but muſt catch, at random, at 
every Appearance of Things, andevery Senſe 
of them that firſt comes uppermoſt ; which 
may happen at the ſame time to be very 

Prov., 27. 
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erroneous, and prove very pernicious and 
hurtful to us. 

Axp yet there is nothing more common 
than to hear Men every Day crying down 
Reaſon, and, by Way of Burleſque, calling 
it Humane; as if any more could be requir'd 
of a Man, than what he really has, or is poſ- 
ſeſs'd of. And for the better proving the 
Weakneſs of it, they'll run as far as the A. 
frican or American Iſlands, and trump up the 
Enormities, Immoralities, and Barbarities of 
the Natives, who have nothing but their Rea- 
ſon to direct them. Whereas theſe Things 
ought not to be ſcor'd down upon Reaſon, any 
more than the ſinful Practices of Chriſtians 
ought to be charg'd upon Revelation ; bur 
upon Men's corrupt Paſſions, and vicious In- 
clinations, to which they have given unrea- 
ſonable Scope, and allow'd an unnatural Li- 
berty. Nor, can Ithink, that Reaſon or Na- 
ture ever made any Man wicked“ in Practice, 
or atheiſtical in Principle; but ſome peculiar 
Luſt or Appetite, which he has unnaturally 
acquir'd, and which he has immoderately in- 
dulg'd, until it has gain'd the Aſcendant in 
his Aﬀections, blinded his Judgment, and cap- 
tivated his Will. This I rake to be the Cauſe 
of Men's Vices, and often of their Errors too. 
But Reaſon or Nature never can be the Cauſe 


of either, eſpecially in the Scnſe in which I 
underſtand them. 


Non enim in facultatibys ſunt vitia, ſed in habitibus : habitus 
autem ex electione & volunt te ſunt. Itaque noſtri ipſorum e- 
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Ir can never, therefore, be the true Way 
of defending Revelation, to run down humane 
Reaſon. Nor will ſuch a Method of pro- 
ceeding, ever have any good Effects, to- 
wards advancing the Religion of Jeſus. For 
it ought carefully to be oblerv'd, and mature- 
ly to be conſider'd, that by vilifying or aſ- 
perſing the latter, Men weaken the Intereſt 
of the former; becauſe in ſo doing they take 
away the Rule, by which, alone, they can 
judge of any thing; and ſo render both of 
them uncertain and precarious; ſince the 
Goodneſs of the one can only be judg'd of, 
by the Goodneſs of the ather : And, by this 
Means, manage like the Animal in the Fable, 
who to catch the Shadow, let go the Sub- 
ſtance, and thereby loſt both. 

I our learned Author had ſaid, that Men 
ſhould take all their religious Sentiments from 
Scripture, and not depend upon any humane 
Authorities (how ſacred and venerable ſoever 
they may be) for them; I ſhould have thought 
that a very pertinent Expreſſion, and, like- 
wiſe a proper and ſuitable Advice; as it 
might tend to promote true Knowledge, and 
ſecure genuine Liberty among Chriſtians: 
Though even in this Caſe, every Man's Rea- 
ſon muſt be his Guide, and the laſt Interpreter 
of Scripture to him. But to tell us, © That 
<« the following the Reaſon and Nature of 
„Things, hath made many flight and blaſ- 
«© pheme the revealed Will of God; and others 
greatly pervert the Scriptures, by explain- 
ing them according to their frail precon- 
e ceived 


1 
© ceived Notions of the Reaſon of Things, 
* inſtead of allowing that ſacred Book to 
* guide their Reaſon and be its own Inter- 
<« preter” ; to ſpeak thus, I fay, is but idle 
Rant ; and it may go down glibly with ſome 
People, ſet weak and enthuſiaſtick Heads a 
ſhaking, and draw out an, ay, ay; that's true; 
and we are poor fallible Creatures; and Lord 
help us; and what's our Reaſon? tis but 
humane; and away with it, or the like; but 
it will make Men of Senſe or Judgmenr ſhake 
their Heads another way; and ſay, that let 
the Dr. think himſelf ever fo right, he's very 

wrong ; that he has given Proof of conſiderable 
Weakneſs; that he overthrows all Natural 
Religion ; renders Revealed quite uſeleſs to 
us; and drives both out of the World at a 
Crack. This is what Men of Senſe will fay 
to themſelves, and to one another, though, 
perhaps, they won't tell the Dr. himſelf ſo. 

THvus I have animadverted upon the moſt 
material Things in his Remarks ; and given, 
what appears to me, a ſufficient Anſwer to 
them. And, at the ſame time, I might have 
ſhown ſeveral Contradictions and Abſurdities 
which he has committed, and how he has 
miſrepreſented Authors, particularly Mr. Lock, 
who, in the tenth Section of that very Chapter 
which he refers to, ſays, that © Virtue and 
Vice are Names pretended and ſuppos d e- 
© very where to ſtand for Actions in their 
« own Nature, right or wrong ; and that as far 
as they really are ſo applied, they ſo far 
are co-incident with che Divine Law.” 


Book 


* | Book II. of his Eſſay, Chip. 28. But theſe I ſhan'r 

* now ſtay to conſider at large, but leave them to tlie 
Obſervation of thoſe, who may read the . 
ſy on both Sides. 
MAN while, I muſt declare to che World, 

that I have not yet read one Line of Mr. Mole's 
Sermon, nor Preface, excepting what is quoted in 
the /D---r*s Remarks; and therefore I hope none 
will imagine, that what TI have ſaid, is done with a 
D-ſign to defend him. Such an Attempt, in me, 
be ſure, wou'd look very preſumptuous, and with 
an Air of very great Arrogance and Conceitz the 
ingenious Author himſelf being vaſtly better quali- 
fied, to write upon any Subject, and eſpecially in 
his own Defence, than I can pretend to be. Alf 
that I have aim'd at is to defend Truth, (which lies 

open and free to every body) without being-/attach'd 
to any Party or Intereſt whatſoever. And as the 
Doctor happen'd once to go wrong, I thought it | 
but agreeable to the Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, 
to. endeavour, to the utmoſt of my Ability, to ſet 
Him right; remembring at the ſame Time, that its — 
moſt congruous to the Will of God to do it; and 
what he has expreſly commanded in the Chriſtian 
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Ax, I perſuade my elf, that the Doctor wilt 
from chinking the worſe of me for fuch 


be ſo 
an Attempt, that he will reckon himſelf oblig'd | 
to me for it. My real deſire is to ferye him, ei- o 
* ther by altering his Sentiments, or by putting 
| * him into ſuch a Way of expreſſing them, a may 
» *< bc lefs offenſive, and more uſeful. ? 
| I ſhall only add, that howevet differently we may 
A conceive about ſuch Points, we ought always to be 
B tenderly affected one towards another; ſtrive, 
above all Things, to love one another; and to prac- 
og e in all its Branches. 1 
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